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CHAPTER XLIII. 


“Deap!” And Lady Joan bowed her 
head over the letter which lay before her 
on the table, hiding her face in her hands. 

With most women such a posture would 
have meant floods of tears. Notso with 
Lady Joan; her eyes were dry, and 
though her breath came thick and fast, 
there was never the sound of a sob in it. 

It so chanced that when the maid brought 
to her the letter sent by Lady Honor, 
she had just taken her nightly sleeping- 
draught ; not wishing it to lose its effect, 
she had desired the girl to place the letter, 
with others which the evening post had 
brought, on her writing-table in her 
boudoir. 

Consequently, it was not until the fol- 
lowing morning that Lady Joan had read 
the story of the bright young life quenched 
in sadness and gloom. For a moment she 
had felt stunned by the tidings, and there 
had seemed to pass before her mental 
vision a picture oi what that young life 
might have been if Herrick had been al- 
lowed to cherish and nurture it with love’s 
nurturing. 

The picture, however, quickly enough 
faded before the pressing and momentous 
anxieties which the letter called forth. 
What did Honor mean by sending it 
to her? How was it she knew that 
Sister Héloise was Lois White, and that 
she had entered a Redemptoristine Con- 
vent? What, also, had M. Van Zandt to 
do with the matter? In a word, what did 





he know, what did Honor know? Was 
this letter to be considered a danger- 
signal? Were Honor and her lover play- 
ing the parts of detective and spy, and did 
they mean to sift, not only this matter 
thoroughly, but perhaps also other matters 
which might have attracted their attention? 

The instinct of self-preservation—the 
instinct which she possessed in common 
with the ravening wolf, the chattering ape, 
the crawling beetle—was now to swamp 
every other thought, and to make her in 
heart cry aloud for a counsellor. 

Thus even so much of saving grace as 
lies in the agonies of remorse was to be 
denied her. 

“Pray for an angel, listen for his 
wings,” says the Italian proverb. It may 
hold good of angels of darkness as well as 
of light. The thought of her need of a 
counsellor had scarcely arisen in her mind 
before a door opened, and a servant an- 
nounced that Dr, Gallagher was below, and 
wished to see her. 

It must have cost her a stupendous 
effort to receive the man with the stately 
coldness with which she greeted him. 
Stupendous efforts, however, were now of 
daily—one might almost say of hourly— 
recurrence with her. 

He was puzzled by it; her agitation of 
overnight had led him to expect a different 
demeanour. 

‘Ts she changing her tactics? Does she 
mean to throw me over? Let her try it, 
that’s all!” was his thought. Aloud he 
said: “I’ve called respecting that tele- 
gram to Mr. Gaskell, my lady. Circum- 
stances render it imperative——” 

She interrupted him. 

“Do you know anything of this?” she 
asked, giving him M, Van Zandt’s letter to 
read, 
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His astonishment was genuine. As he 
ran his eye over it it was’ easy to see that 
the tidings were news to him. 

“Dead!” he exclaimed. “I knew she 
was ill when she entered the convent; 
but——” He broke off abruptly, looking 

‘uneasily from Lady Joan to the letter, 
from the letter to Lady Joan. He grew a 
shade paler, his restless eyes wandered 
hither and thither round the room, as if ex- 
pecting some sudden danger at hand. ‘‘ Who 
is this M. Van Zandt?” he asked, brusquely, 
his oiliness of voice and manner vanishing. 

“That is beside the mark,” Lady Joan 
answered, haughtily, not choosing to ba 
interrogated by him on such purely family 
matters. ‘ What I wish to know is, have 
you, or has Harwood had any communica- 
tion with my niece, and supplied her with 
any information on this matter ?” 

“ Not I, my lady,” answered Gallagher. 
‘‘What, however, Ralph has done is 
another thing. I told you from thefirst that 
he was not to be trusted. Not a week ago 
I had the greatest difficulty in life to pre- 
vent him from going to Father Elliot and 
making a clean breast of everything.” 
Here he drew a chair close to Lady Joan’s 
writing-table, and seated himself, facing 
her. “ Yet,” he went on, “I’m at a loss 
to see how he can have had any oppor- 
tunity for communicating with the Lady 
Honor. Yesterday, it is true, the young 
lady passed me at full gallop on the road 
to Wrexford; but Harwood is not there 
just now. Two days agoI despatched him 
to Liverpool to book our passages in an 
outgoing steamer——- Ah!” 

He broke off abruptly. His restless 
eyes, wandering hither and thither, had 
settled upon Lady Joan’s unopened letters 
of overnight, and had discovered among 
them a letter addressed in handwriting 
which it was easy for him to recognise as 
that of Ralph Harwood. 

“ My. lady,” he said, “ will you be good 
enough to open that letter and run your 
eye over it? It may perhaps give us a 
clue to the mystery. Things appear to be 
thickening a trifle.” 

But although Ralph’s letter could 
scarcely be said to give a clue to anything 
save and except his own motives of action, 
it nevertheless sounded an echo to the 
note of warning which M. Van Zandt’s 
letter had already struck. 

It bore neither date nor address, and ran 
simply thus : 

“My Lapy,—I beg herewith to return 
to you the cheque for two thousand pounds 





which you were good enough to send to 
me for the purchase of a farm in New 
South Wales. The slight services I have 
rendered your ladyship do not entitle me 
to such munificent remuneration, and I am 
not prepared to earn it by any additional 
service in co-operation with my cousin, 
Dr. Gallagher. I have been dragged into 
villainy by him, and intend for the future 
to wash my hands of him, and, so far as 
lies in my power, to make restitution to 
those whom I have injured. The first 
step in that djrection seems to me to be 
the returning to your ladyship of the en- 
closed cheque. 
*‘T remain, 
* Your ladyship’s obedient servant, 
“RALPH HARWOOD.” 

Lady Joan’s calmness was gone now ; 
her hand trembled as she handed the 
letter to Gallagher to read, and the en- 
velope and its enclosed cheque fluttered to 
the ground. 

“ What does it mean?” she asked, ex- 
citedly, “Ido not understand it.” 

Gallagher picked up the envelope—and 
the cheque. 

“Tt means danger, my lady,” he said, as 
he glanced hastily through the letter. 
“ Danger to me, danger to you—for I take 
it we row together in one boat so far as 
Ralph is concerned.” 

Lady Joan flushed crimson; but she 
did not dare to repudiate the man’s easy 
familiarity. 

He saw that he had made her shrink 
and shiver, as if from the touch of a whip, 
and so he made her feel his power once 
more. 

“My lady, if you'll allow me, we'll look 
our common danger in the face, and 
consult how to meet it,” he said. 

Lady Joan rose from her chair, and 
began slowly to walk up and down the 
room. It was impossible for her to keep 
her calmness with this man’s cold, cruel 
eyes fixed full upon her eye-balls. 

Gallagher slightly shifted his chair so as 
to be able to arrest her movements by a 
word if so disposed. 

“The post-mark of that letter is Cork,” 
he went on, glancing down at the 
envelope. “The truth is, the man 
has had his weak nerves shaken by Sister 
Héloise’s death, and instead of taking 
our passages at Liverpool, and returning as 
I desired him to Wrexford to finish 
arranging for the sale of his farm, has 
crossed over to Cork to make a clean 
breast of it to his father-confessor. My 
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lady, that priest is our real danger point— 
that Father Elliot.” 

Lady Joan’s steps were arrested at this 
word, 

Father Elliot again! Was there never 
to be a bend in her life’s path but that 
the shadow of Vaughan Elliot was to fall 
athwart it ! 

“ What do you mean?” she asked, un- 
steadily, “I do not understand. What 
can Ralph Harwood have to confess to his 
priest that will in any way concern me?” 
But, as she asked the question, her eyes 
drooped before the look which Gallagher 
flashed out at her from beneath his bent 
brows, and once more she began to pace 
the room. With slow, uncertain steps, 
however, and Gallagher’s next words made 
her sink into the nearest chair, and set the 
room swimming round her in mist. 

“My lady,” he said in a low, half- 
whisper, ‘the only thing in Ralph’s con- 
fession, which might affect you, would be 
his avowal that he had kept to himself 
certain facts communicated to him by 
Lucy, which it was his bounden duty to 
make known to the nearest magistrate. 
But, my lady, are you faint—shall I open 
the windows ¢” 

He poured out a glass of water from a 
carafe which stood on the table, and 
brought it to her. 

She waved it on one side, made one 


more stupendous effort, and faced him 


again, “And you, how would this—this 
affect you?” she asked, doing her best to 
meet his cruel eyes as he stood in front of 
her. 

Face to face with him it was impossible 
to believe that her dread secret was 
undiscovered. 

“My lady, the consequences of such a 
confession might be the withdrawal of 
Lucy from my care—that would affect me 
to the extent of the two hundred pounds 
per annum, which your ladyship is good 
enough to pay for her maintenance.” 

“And what do you propose to do?” 
asked Lady Joan; her voice sounding 
strained and unnatural. 

Gallagher took a chair, and seated 
himself within a yard of her. There was 
to be no escape from the torture of his eye 
it seemed. 

“This, my lady,” he answered, in the 
same low half-whisper as before. “TI pro- 
pose concentrating all my attention on one 
point—Lucy. We must give up all hope 
of retarding Mr. Gaskell’s return ; that is 
a less immediate danger. But with regard 





to your niece, my lady. I can scarcely 
at present gauge the danger that may lie 
in that quarter.” 

“My niece is ill; she has caught a 
severe cold, which is ending in rheumatic 
fever. The doctor has been sent for,” 
answered Lady Joan, briefly. 

Gallagher rubbed his hands, 

‘Capital! Capital!” he ejaculated, 
“ Nothing could have happened better ! 
My lady, I mean no unkindness to the 
Lady Honor, but it might have consider- 
ably added to our difficulties if the young 
lady had full license whenever she felt dis- 
posed to ride to the Wrexford telegraph- 
office at the pace I saw her riding 
yesterday.” 

“To the Wrexford telegraph-office ?” 
repeated Lady Joan. ‘ What could she 
be doing there ?” 

“Well, my lady, arguing on my favourite 
theory that no living creature acts without 
a motive—no, not even a suail when he 
lifts or lowers his horns—I came to the 
conclusion that the young lady had most 
likely in some way discovered Mr. Gaskell’s 
present address, and was off to send a 
telegram to him.” 

Lady Joan passed her hand over her 
brow. 

“It must have been when I fainted 
yesterday,” she murmured, recollecting the 
open letter and telegram which had lain 
on her table. 

“ Ah, no matter,” said Gallagher ; “the 
most pressing danger does not lie that 
way. Lucy is the point on which we must 
concentrate attention. Now, my lady, 
what do you say to Lucy and me disap- 
pearing together—with my wife, of course, 
I should add as a necessary third ? ” 

Lady Joan stared blankly at him. 

“Where? Why?” she stammered. 

“Tl answer your second question first, 
my lady. Because whatever Ralph may 
see fit to state he has been told by Lucy, 
must be confirmed by Lucy, or, as evidence, 
it is worthless. Wheret—do you ask, my 
lady! Ah, don’t you trouble about that ; 
leave that to me. There are plenty of 
hiding-places to be reached, via Liverpool. 
You give me the means, my lady, to make 
a bold coup, and it’ll be done, never fear.” 

Lady Joan asked no further questions ; 
she understood the man’s meaning 
thoroughly now. She knew him to be 
a bad man, She knew him to be a 
bold man, and that coup with him might 
be another word for murder; yet her next 
words were merely : 
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“How much do you expect me to give 

ou now ¢” 

“Let me think,” he said, slowly. “It 
means, so far as I am concerned, a good 
deal of risk, and a heavy monetary loss, 
The Wrexford farm won’t be sold till next 
week ; and as it would be undesirable to 
delay our disappearance till then, Ralph’s 
debt to me will not be discharged. Then 
there’s my practice at Ballinacrae—a good, 
steady, thriving practice, my lady; nice 
house, garden, poultry, cattle! Yes, all 
that will have to be thought of. And 
then there will be Lucy’s board and 
lodging for a good many years to come— 
to the end of her life, I may say, for I 
suppose, my lady, you won’t care to have 
me writing for yearly payments——” 

“Whatever ‘sum I give you now must 
be taken as final,” said Lady Joan, speak- 
ing with a sudden decision ; “there must 
be no subsequent application to me on any 
pretence whatever.” 

‘Exactly, my lady. Lucy and I are to 
disappear for good and all; well, what 
does your ladyship say to ten thousand 
pounds paid down in a Jump, and this little 
cheque,” here he fingered the one which 
had fallen from Ralph’s envelope, ‘added 
to it?” 

“Twelve thousand pounds !” ejaculated 
Lady Joan. ‘ Impossible !” 

“ Oh, don’t say that, my lady,” he said, 
in a wheedling tone. ‘Look at the 
enormous wealth which lies at your 
banker’s, and how glad anybody will be 
to cash a cheque signed with your lady- 
ship’s name, I assure you if it were not 
that time presses, and there is no possi- 
bility of our calling the money-lenders to 
our aid, I should say what I said yesterday, 
twenty-five thousand. Think, too, my 
lady,” he went on, after a moment’s pause, 
“of the enormous pleasure to you to know 
that the estimable Dr. Gallagher and the 
somnambulistic Lucy will never again in 
this world cross your threshold, and that 
let the weak-minded Ralph babble as he 
may to his father-confessor, no harm can 
come of it. My lady, the post-mark on 
this letter,” here he extended Ralph’s 
envelope, “cries aloud to you that there’s 
no time to be lost. Father Elliot and 
Ralph together at Cork! Ballinacrae not 
thirty miles distant! Why, my lady, if 
I’m not off and away this very minute, I 
may return to find Lucy carried off to the 
nearest magistrate by the priest, and Ralph 
standing at her elbow ready to give confir- 
matory evidence.” 





Lady Joan rose wearily from her chair 
and went to her writing-table. ‘Only 
fools fight the inevitable,” she said, half to 
herself, as she drew out her cheque-book, 
and wrote the order which was to transfer 
ten thousand pounds from her keeping to 
that of Gallagher. 

He stood at her elbow meanwhile, pro- 
fuse in his thanks, 

‘So soon as I leave here, my lady, I 
start for Holyhead, and directly I arrive 
there I will send a telegram to my wife, 
bidding her bring Lucy and join me there. 
And then off we go, all three of us, and 
my lady will never again have the pleasure 
~ looking your humble servant full in the 
face,” 

The marked sneer with which the last 
words were spoken, showed that the manner 
in which Lady Joan had writhed under his 
cruel eye had not been lost on him. 

But if Lady Joan had followed the man 
to Holyhead, and had looked over his 
shoulder as he despatched his telegram, 
she might have been not a little surprised 
at its wording : 

There was never a word about Lucy in 
it. “ Let the bailiffs into the house,” it ran. 
“ Meet me at our old rendezvous at Holy- 
head.” 

Which form of speech was Dr. Gallagher’s 
method of conveying to his wife the inti- 
mation that the crash had come; that he 
had thrown up his cards, and would 
amazingly like to shuffle them and begin 
all over again in another hemisphere. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


HERRICK had had no difficulty in discover- 
ing the John White of whom he was in 
search, at his work of railway-laying in Cali- 
fornia, and had listened with a heavy heart 
to his vigorous disclaimer of all knowledge 
of his young cousin’s movements. Then he 
had hastened to shake off the dust of 
the Californian city from his feet, and 
had taken passage in the “ Europa,” saying 
to himself that he was in a blind alley now, 
and the only way out of it was to go back 
to his starting point, and begin all over 
again. 

As he stepped on board the “ Europa,” 
however, Lady Honor’s telegram was put 
into his hand, and then, hey presto, the 
sun broke through the clouds again, and 
life seemed worth living once more. 

For he read his own wishes into 
- telegram, and grew triumphant over 
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Lois in a convent! That, of course, 
meant merely that she had temporarily 
taken up her abode in one of the numerous 
religious houses which receive lady- 
boarders, on the very natural supposition 
that it would not be possible for her to 
find a better hiding-place for herself. 

That she should for a moment entertain 
the idea of making herself into a nun did 
not once enter into his brain. 

‘*T shall be hugely grateful to the mother- 
superior, or whatever they call her, if she 
has taken good care of my darling,” he 
thought, with pleasant visions of the sub- 
stantial form his gratitude should assume. 
“ At the same time, I shall be uncommonly 
glad to get her back to the work-a-day 
world again—I don’t want her to be 
growing wings before her time.” 

His gratitude to his cousin for her in. 
defatigable energy, and her unswerving 
devotion to his interests, outweighed even 
his gratitude to the mother-superior 
who was supposed to have taken Lois 
under her wing. ‘How can she have 


found out the child’s hiding-place, what 
can have set her thoughts travelling to 
Irish convents?” “he wondered. 


Then 
presently his thoughts travelled to M. Van 
Zandt as a possible coadjutor, and a third 
person came in for a due share of his grati- 
tude and goodwill. 

But although the telegram, so far as 
Lois was concerned, evoked the most 
ecstatic visions of a bright future, it yet on 
other grounds puzzled him, and struck 
uncomfortable key-notes. 

“Let nothing prevent your return— 
distrust any other telegram you may 
receive—M. Van Zandt will meet you at 
Queenstown, and tell you everything,” it 
ran. 

The “ everything” that M. Van Zandt 
had to tell must be of an unusual character, 
if it could explain away the mysterious 
words which seemed to point to the 
likelihood of telegrams being sent to him 
with the view of preventing his return to 
England. The letters which he had 
received from his mother while in Cali- 
fornia, although brief, had not been dis- 
quieting, and had not led him to infer that 
anything unusual had been, or was now 
taking place at the Castle. 

He turned to the packet of letters which 
had been put into his hand, together with 
Lady Honor’s telegram, thinking that 
possibly in them he might find a. key to 
the mystery. This packet of letters con- 
sisted of a steady succession, which had 





been written by Mr. McGowan, in hopes 
that sooner or later they might find their 
way into Herrick’s hands, They were 
sequels to the one in which the lawyer had 
conveyed the tidings of the appointment of 
Lord Southmoor as trustee to the Gaskell 
estate. They were variously dated six 
weeks, a month, ten days, and a week 
back. Herrick had left no orders with 
his New York agent to forward his letters 
after him to California, so there they had 
lain at New York awaiting his return 
thither. 

He did not break the seal of these letters 
until he was on board the “ Europa,” and 
the disquietude caused by the latter por- 
tion of Lady Honor’s telegram was beginning 
to throw its shadow over the bright visions 
evoked by its opening sentence, 

‘“« After all, Honor is only a girl, excitable, 
impetuous, and contradictory, and possibly 
has formed very erroneous opinions on 
matters which are outside her experience. 
Here, no doubt, I shall find satisfactory 
solutions to things that have been a fine 
puzzle to her,” he thought, as he arranged 
Mr. McGowan’s letters according to their 
dates, preparatory to reading them in due 
order. 

But ‘satisfactory solutions” seemed 
farther off than ever, when the last line of 
those letters was read. 

Letter number one enlarged discon- 
tentedly upon the theme of the undesira- 
bility of Lord Southmoor as trustee to the 
estate, and hinted at dangers ahead. 

Letter number two stated that the 
lawyex’s worst fears had been realised, and 
that Lord Southmoor had inaugurated his 
trusteeship by consenting to the purchase 
of his own property, under conditions more 
advantageous to the seller than to the 
buyer. 

Letter number three adverted in passing 
to Lady Joan’s evident reluctance to give 
Mr. Gaskell’s address in California, and 
then went on to relate Mr. McGowan’s 
refusal to conduct the legal preliminaries 
connected with the purchase of the South- 
moor property, for the twofold reason that 
he considered the matter was being 
“rushed through” in a most extraordinary 
fashion, and also that he could not con- 
scientiously assist in the withdrawal of the 
large sum of money required for the pur- 
chase of the property, from its present 
satisfactory investments. 

But it was letter number four which 
sent a chill to Herrick’s heart, and filled 
his mind with the gravest apprehensions. 
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Mr. McGowan was not a man to beat 
about the bush. He said right out what 
he had to say in the most straightforward 
fashion. He began this letter asking if 
Mr. Gaske]l knew anything of a man 
called Gallagher ; could he recall his name 
in any connection whatever? Had he any 
reason to suppose that his father or 
grandfather might have had dealings with 
him ? 

“He came to my office,” the lawyer went 
on to say, “requesting that I would take 
up some trifling business he had on hand— 

_the recovery of a small sum of money 
which had been owing to him for years, 
As a reference, he gave the name of Lady 
Joan Gaskell. I soon discovered that his 
law business was merely a blind to get the 
entry to my office, in order to have the 
opportunity of putting questions to my 
clerks on matters connected with the 
Gaskell family. Naturally, the only in- 


formation he could obtain from my clerks 
was information that he might have 
picked up in the village street ; with this 
difference: information picked up in the 
village might have been nothing more than 
idle gossip ; whereas, information picked 


up at my office would be reliable. In the 
circumstances, I thought it as well to make 
a few enquiries respecting the man, and 
commissioned my agent at Liverpool to 
find out all he could about him. My 
agent’s report has just come to hand. In 
it he states that Thomas Gallagher is a 
duly qualified medical man, with something 
of a reputation for the treatment of the 
insane. Of late, however, from various 
causes, his patients appear to have fallen 
off, and he has undoubtedly been guilty of 
practices which will shortly bring him within 
the grip of the law. Evidence at the 
present moment is collecting which will 
prove beyond a doubt that he, in connec- 
tion with another doctor, has been guilty 
of signing false certificates of lunacy, and 
thus incarcerating sane people in asylums. 
Relatives interested in the matter have 
paid him heavily for so doing ; and one or 
two pretty conspiracies of this sort will 
shortly be brought to light. My agent 
wondered that the man had not long ago 
bolted, and opined that he must have 
some highly remunerative business on 
hand thus to run so daring a risk of penal 
servitude.” 

So far, Herrick’s curiosity respecting 
Gallagher’s antecedents was but vaguely 
excited. It was, however, the concluding 
sentences of the lawyer's letter which sent 





the sudden chill to his heart, and brought 
back to his mind a rush of painful 
memories. 

“T think it my duty to tell you,” Mr. 
McGowan concluded, “that Gallagher’s 
enquiries, made of one of my junior clerks, 
have turned entirely upon two points, 
viz.: The will that your father made nearly 
thirty years ago, and the different position 
in which Lady Joan would have found 
herself had not old Mr. Gaskell’s death 
preceded your father’s, Pardon my blunt- 
ness in stating these facts, but I think it 
right that you should be fully informed on 
the matter.” 

Herrick, with something of a groan, 
dropped the lawyer’s letter. For a moment 
the bright, dancing waves and the dappled 
blue sky were blotted out by a picture 
of a darkened room, where his father 
lay stretched upon his death-bed, his 
mother clung in terror to his arm, and the 
frightened face of a nurse showed in the 
doorway. 

And instead of the rush and plunge of 
the steamer, and dash of the ocean, there 
seemed to sound in his ears his mother’s 
voice, saying, in an odd, strained tone : 

* Let there be no mistake—write down 
the exact hour and minute at which old 
Mr. Gaskell died.” 





ABOUT CIDER, 

THAT the ancients were acquainted with 
both cider and perry, may be inferred 
from Pliny, who says: “ Wine is made 
from the Syrian pod, from pears and 
apples of every kind.” 

Cider seems to have been brought into 
Normandy by the Moors of Biscay, who 
brought it from Africa. From Normandy 
it afterwards spread into other provinces 
of France, and thence into England, Ger- 
many, and Russia. 

The word itself is French, “ cidre,” 
originally written “sidre,” derived from 
the Latin “siccra,” which includes all 
fermented liquors except grape-wine. It 
is, however, contended by some that the 
Latin word was itself derived through the 
Greek, from the Hebrew word, “ shaker,” 
meaning intoxication, or the power of 
intoxicating. It is noteworthy that in 
Wickliffe’s New Testament, the passage 
in St. Luke i. 15, which in the Authorised 
Version reads, “He shall drink neither 
wine nor strong drink,” is rendered, “ He 
shall not drink wine nor cider.” From 
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this it may, at any rate, be concluded 
that, in Wickliffe’s time, cider was looked 
upon in the same light as grape-wine. 

There is not much reference to cider by 
the Roman writers, although it may be 
inferred from Pliny that the drink was 
well enough known. A few of the Greek 
authors mention it as in use in Ancient 
Greece, but they do not indicate the 
method of manufacture, and it is hardly 
likely that it was in such general use as 
the juice of the grape. 

In Western Europe it is in Normandy 
that the earliest records of cider-making 
are to be found. One of the earliest 
instances in which cider is mentioned is in 
the description of a feast given by Thierry 
of Burgundy to Saint Columbanus, in the 
sixth century. Thus, as a French manu- 
facture, cider-making is more than thirteen 
hundred years old. But the French, as 
we have said, did not invent it. They 
derived the art from the Moors, and it is 
recorded that in the early days of the 
Norman industry, when a bad apple-season 
occurred, cider was imported from the 
Basque provinces. For such transport the 
liquor must have been of good quality, 
and of high alcoholic strength. In Nor- 
mandy it seems then to have been 
brewed only for home consumption. 

With the Norman Conquest, the English 
farmers received some hints in the art of 
making cider, which had previously been 
pursued in an unskilful manner, and pro- 
bably only for immediate use, In these 
early times the apples used were those 
which are still employed in the West of 
England for “ hard cider” only, so that we 
may conclude that “sweet cider” was 
unknown in England prior to the 
Norman Conquest, After that event the 
cultivation of fruit-trees began to be better 
understood, and some of the best kinds of 
apple-trees were imported from France and 
naturalised. 

It was not until the seventeenth century, 
however, that fruit-culture attained its 
fullest developement in England. In the 
reign of Elizabeth great improvements 
began to be effected in gardens and 
orchards, as the result of the hints 
gathered by the new race of travellers, 
and the improvement thereafter continued 
steadily. 

Cider seems to have been made on the 
banks of tho Severn in the seventeenth 
century. At all events, Jorevin de Roche- 
fort, whose ‘Travels in England” were 
published in Paris in 1672, mentions 





having tasted cider there, and speaks of it 
as something he had never seen before. 
And yet it must have been a common 
drink even in those days, for Venner, in 
his “ Via Recta ad Vitam Longam,” pub- 
lished in 1652, says that, “Cyder and 
perry are usual drinks where fruits do 
abound.” 

Old Gerard, the herbalist, whose ‘‘ Historie 
of Plants” was published in 1597, has not 
many references to cider ; but here is one : 
“T have seen,” he says, “in the pastures 
and the hedgerows about the grounds of 
a worshipful gentleman dwelling about 
two miles from Hereford, called Mr. Roger 
Bodnome, so many trees of all sortes, that 
the servants drinke for the most part no 
other drinke but that which is made from 
apples, The quantitie is such, that, by 
the report of the gentleman himself, the 
parson hath for tithe many hogsheads of 
syder.” 

Bacon was much interested in cider, 
which he ranked with wine. He wrote to 
Sir George Villiers that, ‘‘ Planting of 
orchards in a soil fit for them is very 
profitable, as well as pleasurable. Cider 
and perry are notable beverages in sea- 
voyages.” He says that cider did not sour 
in “crossing the line”; and was very 
good for sea-sickness. He also dwells on 
the clarifying and storing of cider, and on 
the selection of the fruit. ‘“ According to 
the Roman adage,” he says in one passage, 
one cluster of grapes ripens faster by the 
side of another” ; and, ‘ Our cider-makers 
have an excellent way of imitating the 
operation, For they take care not to 
bruise or squeeze the apples till they have 
lain together for awhile in heaps, and so 
ripened by mutual contact, that the too 
great acidity of the drink may be cor- 
rected.” So, in the “New Atlantis,” he 
provides his people with “drink of three 
sorts, all wholesome and good—wine of 
the grape, a drink of grain, such as is with 
us our ale, but more clear, and a kind of 
cider, made of the fruit of the country— 
a wonderful pleasing and _ refreshing 
drink.” 

John Evelyn, the author of “The French 
Gardener,” published in 1658, deals much 
with the culture of apples and pears; and 
in 1664, he published a book called 
“ Pomona,” which was probably the first 
work on the manufacture of cider in the 
English tongue. Evelyn also read many 
papers to the Royal Society on the same 
subject. 

Evelyn was followed by John Worlidge, 
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who, in 1687, published a treatise on the 
“ Most Easy Method for Making the Best 
Cider.” The essay gives instructions on 
the choice of the fruit; on the time for 
gathering and grinding the apples ; on the 
manner of grinding ; and on the treatment 
after leaving the mill. “Few foreign 
drinks,” he says, “are comparable to our 
English cider well made; these being so 
adulterated in the several lands through 
which they pass, that they corrupt, instead 
of repair the natures of those that drink 
them.” 

Of course the virtues of the apple, as a 
fruit, have been celebrated from time 
immemorial, and few fruits have so many 
legends associated with them. The garden 
of the Hesperides was the garden of the 
golden apple, just as our Avalon is the Isle 
of Apples. “Of all fruits,” it has been 
written, “the apple seems to have had the 
widest and most mystical history. The 
myths concerning it meet us in every age 
and country. Aphrodite bears it in her 
hand, as well as Eve. The serpent guards 
it; the dragon watches it. It is celebrated 
by Solomon ; is the healing fruit of Arabian 
tales. Ulysses longs for it in the gardens 


of Alcinous; Tantalus grasps vainly for 


it in Hades. In the Prose Edda it is 
written, ‘“Iduna keeps in a box, apples, 
which the Gods, when they feel old age 
approaching, have only to taste to become 
young again. It is in this manner that 
they will be kept in renovated youth until 
Ragnarék—the general destruction. Azrael, 
the Angel of Death, accomplished his 
mission by holding it to his nostrils ; and 
in folk-lore, Snowdrop is tempted to her 
death by an apple, half of which a crone 
has poisoned, but recovers life when the 
fruit falls from her lips. The Golden Bird 
seeks the Golden Apples of the King’s 
garden in many a Norse story; and when 
the tree bears no more, Frau Bertha 
reveals to her favourite that it is because a 
mouse gnaws at the tree’s root. Indeed, 
the kind mother-goddess is sometimes 
personified as an apple-tree ; but oftener 
the apple is the tempter in northern 
mythology, and sometimes make the nose 
grow; so that the pear alone can bring it 
to moderate size.” 

Is there some suggestion in this last of 
effects from excessive cider-drinking ana- 
logous to those popularly known as ‘grog 
blossoms ” # 

There is an old superstition in some 
parts of the country still, that, if the sun 
shines on the apple-trees on Christmas 





Day, there will be a good crop next 
season. 

There is an old custom in the West of 
England of blessing, or “ wassailing,” the 
apple-trees, a custom said to have its origin 
in the superstition referred to by Herrick 
in his “ Hesperides ” : 

Wassaile the trees that they may beare 
You many a Plum and many a Peare; 
For more or lesse fruits they will bring 
As you do give them wassailing. 

The process of “ wassailing” consists of 
the people singing round the tree such 
verses as these : 


Health to thee, great apple-tree ! 
Well to bear hats full, caps full, 
Three-bushel bags full. 


Then three cheers are given for the tree, 
and guns are often fired. 

Some writers have traced this custom to 
the old Roman feasts in honour of Pomona, 
the goddess of fruit-trees, and this theory 
is supported by another, that the Romans | 
introduced the apple-tree into England. 
Others again, as Mr, Hilderic Friend tells 
us, find in the custom a connecting link ~ 
with the German methods of inciting the 
trees to fruitfulness, while others trace the 
ceremony to the customs still observed | 
in the Black Forest and elsewhere, which 
correspond to the Chinese ceremony of 
Sun-worship at the New Year. “At any | 
rate,” says Mr. Friend, “seeing that all these 
explanations lead us back to heathen times, 
we may feel sure that the superstition 
originated in the idea, either that the pre- 
siding deity of the trees would be thereby 
honoured and coaxed into a good humour, 
or that the sun-god would smile favourably 
upon the trees, and make them fruitful.” 

In connection with the Roman theory, 
however, it is noteworthy that in Somerset- 
shire they make one kind of apple-wine 
which is locally called ‘ Pomona.” And 
this leads us back to cider again. 

In the south-west of England, the apples 
most esteemed and most cultivated for 
cider-making, are the Royal Wilding, the 
Fox-whelp, the White Normandy Beech, 
the Yellow Styre, and the Handsome 
Mandy. For the best qualities of cider 
it is usual to select the best specimens of 
several of the best varieties of apple, to 
be ground up together into a fine pulp. 
In Norfolk a superior cider is made, al- 
most exclusively, we believe, from the 
Ribston Pippin. 

The fermented juice of the apple, as of 
the pear, is more in the nature of wine 
than of beer. Wines, as distinguished 
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from beers, contain little solid, nutritious 
matter ; are free from narcotic ingredients, 
such as hops ; are always fermented, with- 
out the aid of yeast, by a spontaneous pro- 
j cess; and contain other acids besides the 

acetic acid which gives the acidity to beer. 
The juice of the apple contains ready- 
formed grape-sugar, which, when left to 
itself, soon begins to ferment; and, during 
fermentation, the sugar is converted into 
} alcohol. 

Many circumstances contribute to affect 
the flavour, strength, acidity, and quality 
of cider—such as the species of apple, the 
degree of ripeness when gathered, the time 
allowed for fermentation, the admixture of 
kinds for the mill, the nature of the 
climate, character of the season, quality of 
the soil, and so on. All these affect the 
quality of the juice itself, to begin with, 
while the after-treatment may cause other 
shades of difference. 

In Normandy, according to Dr. James 
Johnston, there are no fewer than five 
thousand differently-named varieties of 
apple grown for the manufacture of cider ; 
and some of these varieties have as many 
as eighteen different names in different 
parts of the country. In Normandy it is 
found that the cider produced upon 
4 chalky soils differs from that produced 
from the same varieties of apple grown 
on sandy and clayey soils. Thus the 
expression “ goit de terrain” —“ flavour 
of the soil”—in describing qualities of 
cider. 

All ciders, however, agree in certain 
chemical characteristics. They are free 
from narcotic ingredients; they contain 
certain albuminous constituents; they 
contain about eight per cent. of alcohol— 
about the same as common hock and weak 
champagne; they are distinguished from 
malt liquors by containing lactic, instead 
of acetic, acid; and they easily become 
sour, This last characteristic it is which 
causes what is called “hard cider,” and 
which renders it difficult to transport cider 
from place to place without risk of change 
or deterioration. Yet strong, well-made 
cider ought to keep as well as wine; and 
when a little sugar has been added to in- 
crease the alcohol, it may be preserved in 
bottle for many years. 

In the western counties of England, 
apple-gathering for the cider-presses is as 
lively an occupation as hop-picking in the 
eastern counties. Hereford and Devon 
are, perhaps, the two largest producers 
nowadays—Herefordshire being most noted 





for its “sweet,” and Devonshire for its 
“rough” cider; although both counties 
make both qualities. In the sweet cider, 
the effort is made to check that vinous 
fermentation which leads to acidity ; and 
when this effort is successful, sweet cider 
is really a delicious drink, 

It is on record that an English 
Ambassador — Lord Manchester — in 
France used to pass off some fine cider 
he had as a rare, old wine; and it 
was appreciated by the French gourmets 
as such, 

Nowadays, however, the consumption of 
cider seems very much confined to the 
western counties, where it takes the place 
of beer as the popular beverage. Shrop- 
shire, which is one of the cider counties, 
occupies a high place in the comparative 
table of inebriety, for cider is an intoxi- 
cant, 

There seems to be a good deal in the 
colour of apples, for green is always avoided 
by the careful cider-maker. Red and yellow 
are the favourite colours, and in Hereford 
the preference seems to be given to the 
red-streak. 

The English cider-making counties are 
Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Somerset, 
Devonshire, Shropshire, and, latterly, Nor- 
folk. Then cider is also largely made and 
consumed in Normandy, Upper Austria, 
Wurtemberg, on the Maine and Moselle, 
in Holland, Canada, and the New England 
and Western States of the American 
Union. 

There ‘is also a limited manufacture in 
Switzerland, where, however, although the 
same class of apples is used as in Devon- 
shire and Normandy, good cider is seldom 
seen. It is made in the orchards for local 
use only. 

In Germany a common practice is to 
flavour the cider with elder-flowers, cin- 
namon, cloves, or some other spices; and 
there, also, they distil a spirit from cider 
called apple-brandy. 

By some it is held that the best cider in 
the world is made in Normandy, in the 
valleys of Bray, Ange, Montigny, Preauz, 
etc. ; but this is disputed, both by our own 
apple-growers, and also by the cider-makers 
of the United States. Certainly, as the 
French have been the longest at it, they 
ought to be the most perfect in the 


art. 

The value of the apple for the purpose 
of making good cider, depends on the 
specific gravity of its juice, Thus a French 
chemist, Monsieur Converchel, computed 
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the value of some of our home-apples in 
the following order : 

Green renette juice 

English renette ,, 

Red renette 

Musk renette 

Orange apple 

Caux renette 


The extent to which cider-making has 
grown in America would be astonishing, 
were we not familiar with the rates of rapid 


growth in that phenomenal hemisphere. 


It is now the common beverage of the 
bulk of the people outside the large towns 
in the States and in Canada. But it is also 
extending very much in France, where the 
production has about doubled within the 
last twenty years, and is now about five 
hundred millions of gallons per annum. 
Greatly as the art of cider-making has 
advanced, it would seem, however, that a 
good deal more has to be learned before 
this really delicious drink can be popular- 
ised in places where it is not manufactured. 
A glass of rare old matured, sparkling 
cider is certainly a great treat—but it is 
not one to be readily obtained in most 
parts of the world, whereas bottled beer 
and champagne can be had on demand 
almost anywhere. 

We have not dwelt on the process of 
manufacture of apple-wine, as those who 
are interested in such details can find them 
readily in any chemical or technical 
dictionary. Our object has been to give a 
brief general and historical sketch of an 
old national drink, which, if not so ancient 
as mead, or in such extensive use as beer, 
is still a factor in our national life. 





LONGEVITY. 


A FINE phrase which one used to hear 
frequently quoted with approbation, has of 
late fallen into disrepute. It used to be 
the vogue to say, ‘‘ Whom the gods love 
die young.” A certain poet, who never- 
theless lived to a good old age himself, 
went so far as to intimate that not only 
did the good die young, but that it was a 
sign of the heart being dry as summer 
dust when it burnt to the socket. This 
metaphor, by the way, is very much 
mixed ; but that is the poet’s affair, 

One of our eminent physicians has re- 
cently protested against this view of life, 
and declared that those whom the gods love 
die old ; and, indeed, so strongly has the 
current of opinion set in this direction for 





some time past, that Matthew Arnold 
accused the modern man of “a passionate, 
absorbing, almost blood-thirsty clinging to 
life.” A great deal may be said on both 
sides of this, as of every other question. 

The old Hebrews used to pray that their 
days might be long in the land, and we, in 
our Litany, pray to be delivered from 
sudden death; but no one seems to have 
thought of praying to be delivered from 
what is a greater calamity even than 
sudden death—the misery of infirm and 
helpless old age. Life should be measured 
by quality as well as quantity. There is 
something to be said for Shelley’s boast that 
before reaching the age of thirty he had 
already lived longer than his own elderly, 
but excessively commonplace, father. 
Grey hairs are always venerable, but our 
veneration is commonly mixed with some- 
thing very like pity. All the eloquence of 
Cicero cannot make his ‘De Senectute” 
anything more than a plea in the mitigation 
of judgement ; and when that genial octo- 
genarian, Oliver Wendell Holmes, writes 
so brilliantly in praise of old age, the 
highest compliment we can pay him is to 
say that he betrays no sign of it in his 
style. 

When Lord Palmerston, in his eighty- 
first year, was asked at what age he 
considered a man to be in the prime of 
life, he replied, ‘ At eighty-two;” and one is 
tempted to wish that the witticism were a 
fact. 

Dr. Coupland, however, in his “ Dic- 
tionary of Practical Medicine,” will tell 
us a far other and less flattering tale. 
According to that authority, declining age, 
in males, commences with the forty-eighth 
year, and runs to the sixtieth ; a green old 
age runs from sixty to sixty-five or seventy ; 
a ripe old sage extends from seventy-five to 
eighty, and after that commences decrepi- 
tude. In the case of females, the ages at 
these respective periods are somewhat 
lower: Declining age begins at forty-two, 
and runs to fifty-two; a green old age 
from fifty-three to sixty or sixty-five; a 
ripe old age from seventy to seventy-five ; 
and decrepitude commences five years 
earlier than in men, 

The newspapers have recently recorded 
the deaths of many real or reputed cen- 
tenarians; but the reputation of cen- 
tenarianism should always be regarded with 
a reasonable degree of scepticism. The 
late Mr. Thoms pricked the bubble repu- 
tations of a large number which had 
previously passed without question, On 
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an average, twenty-one males and fifty 
seven females go to the grave every year 
who have claimed, or whose friends have 
claimed for them, the merit of having com- 
pleted a century of existence; but in the 
majority of such cases the claim rests on no 
very satisfactory proof. The mere figures 
furnished by the Registrars are of course 
valueless, for these gentlemen have no 
authority to investigate, their duty being 
simply to record the figures given to them. 
It is strong 4 priori evidence against the 
majority of reputed centenarians, that they 
belong to the poorest class of people. When 
the French Ministry, some twenty-five 
years ago, issued a circular to all its 
Préfets, making enquiries as to the con- 
ditions most favourable to longevity, all the 
reports agreed in naming a well-to-do con- 
dition of life as most important, if not 
quite indispensable. It should also be borne 
in mind, that the most wonderful cases of 
longevity are almost invariably reported 
from countries where verification of the 
asserted facts is impossible, For instance, 
the “Lancet” some time ago quoted the 
case of an old man of Bogota, San Salvador, 
who “confessed to being one hundred and 
eighty years old, though his neighbours 
believed him to be much more.” With no 
possible check from authentic records, his 
kindly neighbours might well have given 
him an additional century with impunity. 
Something of this kind doubtless happened 
in the case of an old native of Bengal, who 
was reported by Dr. C. W. de Lacy, as 
having attained the antediluvian age of 
three hundred and seventy. Dr. de Lacy 
reports several cases as to which we re- 
commend a due degree of doubt. A certain 
Thomas Whittington, who died in 1804, 
at the reputed age of one hundred and 
four, never drank, we are seriously told, 
any liquor but gin ; but of that fiery com- 
pound he consumed from a pint to a pint 
and a half daily. This is probably more 
than any of the doctor’s readers will find it 
easy to swallow! Walter Savage Landor 
tells of an old man whose own testimony, 
if true, proved him to be twelve or thirteen 
years over a century ; but who would only 
own to eighty-nine, like some young ladies 
who object to pass thirty, and somehow 
manage to remain for ever at the age of 
twenty-seven. On being told of a man in 
Russia who was one hundred and thirty-two 
years old, this comparative youth of eighty- 
nine replied, “ Very likely he is more, but 
won't own it; people when they are getting 
a little in years don’t like to say anything 





about it.” It is well known, however, that 
a contrary disposition generally shows 
itself, and people who have attained toa 
very old age develope an ambition to be 
thought rivals of Methuselah. Personal 
appearance is no criterion to judge by. 

The popular expressions, “‘ aged,” “ very 
aged,” often signify merely white hairs, or 
baldness, or paralysis, quite irrespective of 
the number of years the persons 80 
described may have lived. To parody the 
remark on Lord Thurlow’s face, it may be 
said that nobody ever was so old as they 
look. 

The evidence of tombstones cannot be 
allowed to be of much value. At Bicken- 
hill, in Warwickshire, the inscription on 
the tomb of Miss Ann Smith asserts that 
she “died a maid and deceased aged seven 
hundred and eight.” Perhaps this lady’s 
age may have been seventy-eight, and the 
following story may explain how her tomb- 
stone came to record it as upwards of seven 
centuries. At Brislington, near Bristol, 
during some repairs, a stone was found 
with the inscription: 1542, Thomas 
Norman. Aged one hundred and _fifty- 
three.” The parish authorities had the 
stone faced and repaired, and fixed it in a 
conspicuous place of honour, before they 
discovered that a wicked wag had inserted 
the figure one, and thus made a patriarch 
of a middle-aged man of fifty-three. 

But that there have been well-authenti- 
cated cases of centenarianism is incontest- 
able. Three years ago, Mies Hastings, 
aunt of Mr. G. W. Hastings, M.P., died at 
Malvern in her one hundred and fourth 
year. Sir Moses Montefiore, as is well 
known, died in 1885, in his one hundred and 
first year. An uncle of the late John Oxen- 
ford reached his one hundredth year, with 
both bodily powers and mental faculties in 
excellent preservation. When consider- 
ably over seventy he went to Germany to 
learn the language of that country. Lady 
Smith, who received from the Queen a 
copy of “Our Life in the Highlands” on 
her one hundredth birthday, survived until 
1877, when she peacefully passed away at 
the age of one hundred and four. 

The Rev. Canon Beadon, who was a 
great lover of field sports, and who con- 
tinued to fish till he was eighty, and to 
shoot till he was ninety-four, died in 1879 
at the age of one hundred and two. Mr. 
Jacob William Lunning, a Hanoverian, 
who settled in London, and was naturalised 
here at the age of twenty-three, is remark- 
able as being the only life ever accepted 
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by an Insurance Company that exceeded 
ninety-eight years. He died in 1870, at 
the age of one hundred and three, having 
lived to see his two hundred pound policy 
rise to the value of one thousand two 
hundred and ninety-two pounds, ten 
shillings. 

Martin Joseph Routh, President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, died in 1854, in his 
one hundredth year. He appears to have 
been a very eccentric old fellow, and in 
the opinion of his contemporaries by no 
means deserved that his days should be 
long in the land. To the last he refused 
to believe in the existence of the Great 
Western Railway at Oxford, and insisted 
on making his journeys to London by 
coach. He enjoyed a favourite joke, which 
was to enquire after people whom he knew 
to be long since dead, and, on being in- 
formed of their decease, to express great 
astonishment. He took excessive care of 
himself, but was currently believed to care 
for no other person or thing. ‘ The poor 
human fossil was writing a book—one of 
the sort that nobody reads—when the 
dread summons sounded,” says one of his 
friends. And another, Canon Mozley, re- 


marks, 4 propos of his life: ‘‘It may be 


possible to attain length of days without 
becoming at all the better for it.” 
Statistics have been quoted to prove that 
ecclesiastics, as a class, enjoy the longest 
lease of life, and that next to the clerical 
class come gardeners and nurserymen, 
then farmers, graziers, and agricultural 
labourers, the average sinking with school- 
masters, lawyers, and medical men. But 
it may be doubted whether these con- 
clusions have been drawn from sufficiently 
extensive data. Dr. Millegen, by casting 
up the ages of twenty distinguished mem- 
bers of each of the following classes, found 
the moral-philosopher’s average term of life 
to be seventy years ; the philologist’s, sixty- 
six; that of novelists, dramatists, and 
miscellaneous authors, to be sixty-two; 
while the poet’s average was no more than 
fifty-seven. It will be equally interesting 
and instructive if the British Medical 
Association succeeds in discovering for us 
what are conditions necessary to ensure 
long-lasting. To what extent inherited 
stock, acquired habits, temperaments, oc- 
cupations, diet, and such like, are severally 
responsible for longevity is a matter at 
resent shrouded in much obscurity. 
rom some figures published by a com- 
mittee of the above-named society, we 
gather that a “ placid disposition” is the 





first requisite. Of eight hundred and 
twenty-four persons, whose ages ranged 
from eighty to one hundred, fifty per 
cent, were in comfortable circumstances, 
thirty-five per cent, were poor, and the 
remaining ten per cent. were rich. Seventy- 
four per cent. were of average intelligence, 
fifteen per cent. of high intellectual ability, 
and eleven per cent. of “low mental power.” 
Sixty per cent. were moderate eaters, 
thirty per cent. were small eaters, nine 
per cent. were large eaters, and only four 
per cent. were troubled with indigestion. 
Thirty-three per cent. were moderate con- 
sumers of alcoholic drinks, and only fifteen 
per cent. took “ none or very little.” 

A certain Dr. W. W. Hall has compiled 
and published ‘“‘One Thousand and Forty- 
eight Maxims for the Preservation of 
Physical, Moral, and Mental Health.” But 
how many persons did the good doctor 
expect would be at the trouble of con- 
tinually observing one thousand and forty- 
eight maxims for any purpose? The most 
necessary conditions for the aspirant to 
patriarchal age would appear to be as 
follows : Be born of a good, sound, healthy 
stock; enjoy a comfortable independent 
income; secure an immunity from the 
thousand and one diseases that flesh is 
heir to; take a moderate amount of 
physical and mental exercise; and have at 
least one not too absorbing hobby. Yet 
great age has frequently been attained 
in spite of what appear to be the most 
adverse conditions. For instance, Luigi 
Cornaro, of Venice, was of a violent dispo- 
sition, and, until the age of thirty-five, was 
distinguished, even in his age and country, 
as a rake, a gourmand, and a wine-bibber. 
Nevertheless he survived to the age of 
ninety-nine, 

When one remembers the vivid picture 
of Italian life in the fifteenth century, as 
drawn by Benvenuto Cellini, it seems little 
short of miraculous how, in that scene 
of seditions, conspiracies, rebellions, plague, 
pestilence, and famine, battle, murder, and 
sudden death, any such person as Cornaro 
could have endured for close upon a 
hundred years. The banker-poet, Rogers, 
was so far from inheriting a sound con- 
stitution to start with, that, as he used to 
say, he never knew what health meant 
until he had passed his fiftieth year; yet 
he attained to little short of a century. 

Personal cleanness is admittedly con- 
ducive to health, and therefore to long 
life ; but it ison record that a Mrs, Lewson, 
who is alleged to have reached her hundred 
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and sixth year, never so much as washed 
her face, excusing herself on the ground 
that people who washed themselves always 
caught cold. Another similar case is that 
of the wife of George Dyer, who was 
visited by old Crabb Robinson when she 
was in her hundredth year, and caused 
him to note in his diary: “If cleanliness 
be next to godliness, it must be admitted 
that she is far from being a good woman.” 

The life of Caroline Herschel, one would 
imagine, was anything but favourable to 
long-lasting. Insufficient sleep, irregular 
and hasty meals, long fasts, excessive toil, 
both bodily and mental, were the con- 
ditions of her life—at least, during the 
fifteen years she was her brother’s house- 
keeper and astronomical assistant. A lady 
who devoted herself to hard work, one of 
the necessities of which was that she had 
to spend the whole of every starry night, 
covered with dew or hoar-frost, on a grass- 
plot in the garden, would not, one would 
think, be likely to make old bones, At 
the age of eighty-two, however, according 
to her nephew’s account, she skipped up 
two flights of stairs and ran about like a 
girl of twenty. She died at the age of 
ninety-eight. 

Saint Anthony the Great, who is said to 
have been one hundred and five at the 
time of his death, seems to have violated 
all the rules for prolonging life. From the 
age of eighteen he lived the life of a 
hermit, wore a hair shirt, habitually went 
without sufficient food and sleep, and never 
washed himself. Yet he suffered from no 
disease, lost none of his teeth, kept his 
eyesight unimpaired, and remained in the 
full possession of all his mental faculties to 
the end of his long life. 

All these, however, are exceptions to 
the general rule. Most men die of disease, 
and very few of old age; and in spite of 
strenuous efforts to prolong them, the days 
of men are few, if they be not also, as the 
Psalmist declared, evil. 





GOING OUT OF TOWN. 


THE appearance of the family brougham 
in Old Broad Street, with the battered old 
family trunks on the roof, and the family 
coachman on the box, in the family hat, and 
livery of faded prismatic hues, is a pretty 
good indication uf how the year is going 
on. The stockbroker’s young men who 
swarm, bareheaded, on the pavement, or 
dart to and fro with bundles of securities, 





the banker’s clerks on their “ walks” with 
portfolios crammed with notes and cheques ; 
the hurrying crowd of City people in general, 
intent on one thing or another—all these 
owntheinfluence of the time, and, among the 
engrossing interests of the moment, cherish 
an arriére pensée of going out of town. 
And the family brougham with James on 
the box, holding up a right hand, gloved in 
well creased dog-skin, to check the fiery 
onslaught of omnibuses and cabs behind 
him, is but a link in the long chain of the 
general exodus. 

The two old ladies in the brougham, the 
last surviving members of the opulent 
branch of the Briggs family, are due at 
Cromer just now, and are to be relied upon 
with the punctuality of a bill of exchange to 
present themselves accordingly. They have 
visited Cromer for the last forty years, first 
as winsome maidens, with mushroom hats, 
and balloon-like skirts, and coquettish feet 
and ankles. And when tyrannical old 
Briggs, their father, died just twenty years 
afterwards, it was the first resolve of the 
emancipated spinsters that they would go 
somewhere else for their yearly outing. 
The choice was world-wide, and so per- 
plexing, that Cromer had it again--and 
thus it has been ever since. 

But the three jolly schoolboys, on the 
bright red omnibus behind, with the 
garden seats atop, the ’bus the pole of which 
just now narrowly missed the panel of the 
family brougham, these jolly boys are for 
Yarmouth, at least they hope so— Yarmouth 
with its wide-stretching sands, and sea- 
horizon brightened with countless sails, 
with its jolly market for “ grub,’ and its 
quaint rows, and curios of all kinds. ‘ Now, 
Joey, move along with that machine of 
yours,” cries the gay ’bus-driver, who in his 
white hat, and light coat, himself has 
visions of the parade at Southsea next 
week ; just as if the much-enduring family 
brougham were in fault. And the eldest 
Miss Briggs looks indignantly out with an 
expression of having that man’s number. 
“My! That’s Cousin Laura,” cries Dick, 
nudging his brothers; “ I hope she won’t see 
us.” Mother is coming along in a cab 
with the three girls, and a mighty load of 
boxes; there is a block in Fleet Street 
where the wood pavement is being re- 
newed in the leisurely way that befits the 
season, and the boys are racked by fears 
that mother will be late for the train. 
The pater, too, is coming along a different 
way, having to hunt up the ways and means 
in the City. If he does not get some 
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promised cheque, there will be only a 
week at Southend instead of a month at 
Yarmouth. 

Bat as the ’bus draws up in Liverpool 
Street, the boys recognise, with joyous 
cheers, the family cab, with Laddie, the 
family collie, sitting upon the box, and the 
pater is already there with a smiling face, 
Hurrah for Yarmouth ! 

As this family group is united at the 
station door, it is soon lost sight of in the 
crowds of arriving passengers. Cab after 
cab discharges its load; from the roofs a 
miscellaneous collection of luggage, the 
feminine dress-baskets, the children’s be- 
longings, wooden spades tied up with the 
umbrellas, Tom’s model yacht in danger of 
losing a topmast, a mail-cart, a collection 
of fishing-tackle, and baby’s perambulator. 
Here is a truck-load for the railway 
porter, who trundles off the great pile of 
boxes, drawing behind him the children’s 
train of carriages. And what a press at 
the windows of the booking-offices, each 
applicant for tickets representing a family 
group of half-a-dozen or more, who wait 
with more or less anxiety the issue of their 
respective billets. How proud is Tom, 
whose lengthy limbs and manly mould 
imperatively demand a whole ticket ; how 
mortified the twins, whom financial reasons 
inexorably condemn to protracted infancy. 
Till the tickets are really in hand, there is 
always a torturing doubt—mamma may 
have lost her purse, or the funds may run 
short. 

Bat all’s right, and the youngsters 
scurry for the train which stretches its 
length along the platform, and which is 
rapidly filling up. Ordinary luggage-vans 
are not in the business; old-fashioned third- 
class carriages, which are invisible all the 
rest of the year, are crammed with boxes 
and miscellaneous luggage. And in ad- 
dition to the crowds who are going out of 
town, there are other crowds who have 
come to see them off. The Briggs’ boys 
have got the Browns’ boys to give them a 
parting cheer; and Harry and Sally from 
Mile End have quite an assemblage of gay 
and festive East-enders to cheer them with 
songs and extempore breakdowns, Among 
all these, circulate boys with trays of light 
literature, with ditto of fruits and flowers, 
and with plates of buns and sausage-rolls, 
And what a consumption of beer is going 
on in the refreshment rooms, where friends 
rush in for just one foaming beaker ere 
they part ! 

Among the throng, the porters with 





their trucks of baggage cleave their way, 
hoarse with shouting ‘‘ By your leave!” 
and “Look out there!” children rushing 
here and there narrowly escape the 
rumbling loads of baggage; till, as a 
preparatory bell rings out, they scurry 
for their carriages, fearful of being left 
behind. The mother flusters like a parent 
bird over her young brood. 

* Are you all here, children? Where’s 
Charlie? Oh, he’s behind Molly. And 
papa, too? So thoughtless of him to dart 
off at the last moment with his friend. 
And he has the tickets, and everything.” 

Ah, what anxieties poor women must 
undergo! But: 

‘Here comes the governor !” cries Tom, 
the eldest, “wiping his moustache, and 
looking as happy as a cricket.” 

And now another bell rings in the dis- 
tant booking-office, where the clerks have 
turned from the ticket-boxes to tot up 
those endless rows of figures that await 
their leisure, taking care to finish the 
column before responding to the frantic 
appeals of the belated passengers, who, 
perspiring, dishevelled, but triumphant, 
are shot into a carriage just as the train is 
moving off. Porters shout “stand clear ;” 
the guard’s shrill whistle resounds ail along 
the line; flags are waved; and the long 
train glides softly away. 

And when the train is gone, it leaves a 
blank as if a neighbouring town had 
moved off bodily. And now thoughts turn 
to the half-deserted terrace, where there 
was such a stir and bustle of departure 
just now. As for the Miss Briggs’ house, 
which is in the square round the corner, 
that has been left in charge of Mrs. 
Towley, who does the family washing, 
and of her husband, P.C. Towley, of the 
Y division, whose stalwart form may 
be observed leaning over the area railings 
and smoking a contemplative pipe, when 
duty no longer calls him to his beat. 
And Mrs. Towley knows the ways 
of the house—takes in the cat’s-meat 
regularly, feeds the cockatoo, waters the 
plants in the window-boxes, and generally 
proves herself a treasure. And there is a 
satisfaction and peace of mind resulting 
from leaving your house in the care of a 
police constable with an unblemished 
record for steadiness and sobriety which no 
other arrangement could secure. 

But the less opulent Joneses, in 
Dunsabout Terrace, had to make other 
arrangements. For weal or woe cook 
had given warning a month ago, and had 
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departed to more aristocratic quarters, and 
Mary, the little housemaid, too young to 
be left, had to be sent home to her friends 
in the country, delighted, too, at going out 
of town. So there is nothing for it but to 
lock up the house, and hand over the key 
to the care of the police. Yet what mis- 
givings assail the breast of gentle Mrs. 
Jones! She has heard such stories—well- 
founded ones, too—of houses stripped and 
devastated while their owners were away ; 
of regular gangs of practitioners who devote 
themselves to such operations ; and the cats, 
too, Phemie and Billie, those harmless, nay 
amiable and necessary pets, what is to 
become of them ? 

But Tom, the eldest boy, who is full of 
resource, one day just before the family 
exodus was to take place, tied up both 
cats in a basket—that is, he tied up 
the basket -—and set off to Battersea, 
and made his way to the Dogs’ Home. 
No, he had no sinister designs; but he 
had heard of the boarding establishment 
for cats which was carried on under the 
same cluster of roofs. Mr. Colam took 
him round the establishment, and Tom 
was delighted with the sleek and com- 
fortable appearance of the feline boarders, 
with each a bowl of bread and milk to 
resort to, and nothing to disturb or trouble 
their serenity. And there was such an 
arching of tails and rubbing of heads as 
the cats recognised their temporary host, 
that Tom was quite satisfied that their 
treatment was of the kindest. So Phemie 
and Billie were left behind, to take their 
place in the common room with the best of 
good company. They might have had a 
private cage for extra payment, but 
Tom thought they would be happier in 
society, 

But the question of the house is settled 
in a more perfunctory manner. There is 
no society in existence that charges itself 
with the care of peoples’ houses while they 
are out of town; but there is some one 
next door who never takes a holiday, and 
he promises to keep an eye on the deserted 
tenement. 

With all these cares on her mind, poor 
Mrs. Jones is half distracted to begin 
with. And then there are the girls’ 
dresses to be thought of, and although 
people say that anything does to wear at 
the seaside, yet the general practice says 
otherwise, and one does not like to see 
one’s children shabbier than the rest of the 
world. 

But with all these worries, what a relief 





to find yourself fairly off—the children all 
accounted for; paterfamilias in a fairly 
good temper; with nothing on the mind 
but the fortunes of some fair heroine in 
your favourite serial. 

Yet a look round shows that there is 
plenty of character in the carriage, if you 
chose to study it. Plenty of room, too, 
for its exhibition, for the carriage is one of 
the old-fashioned sort, open from end to 
end above the seats, and the society in 
consequence is as mixed as it could well 
be. In the extreme corner are Harry and 
Sarah, from Whitechapel, as merry and 
pleasant as can be, and bursting forth every 
now and then with some music-hall chorus. 
Half-way along, a party of the Salvation 
Army strive to drown the rollicking chorus 
with a sacred song, sung to an equally 
rollicking tune, while the combination of 
sounds excites the anger of all the people 
who are not concerned in its production. 
After awhile, however, the harmony dies 
away. The most boisterous of the party 
drop quietly off to sleep ; and the sacred 
songsters find it trying to the voice to 
compete with the roar and rattle of the 
train. 

But the carriages are tightly packed— 
five on each side ; and but for a pleasant 
breeze that comes in at the window, the 
heat would be insufferable. Yet there is a 
surly man in one corner who insists on 
having his window up, and a boisterous 
man and he almost come to blows on the 
matter, The boisterous man is accom- 
panied by a meek and timid wife, to whom 
he is persistently rude. When Mrs. Boreas 
softly murmurs, “How very warm it is,” 
Boreas fiercely growls a query as to whether 
she expects to have the atmosphere iced for 
her. And her next meek remonstrance is 
met with the cruel rejoinder : 

“Now, for Heaven’s sake, let’s have 
none of your ill-temper! Keep that for 
home, and let us enjoy ourselves a bit now 
we're out,” 

On the other side sits a sharp-tongued 
woman, whose good-tempered husband in 
vain endeavours to soften her asperities. 

But the town-bred children, having 
settled rights of precedence in looking out 
of the window, are enjoying the soft, 
green country—with the low, fertile hills, 
and the meadows, watered by wandering 
rivulets—or the wider river valley with a 
tranquil stream in its centre, and a little 
red-roofed town, clustered about the river, 
with the gay masts of barques rising among 
the houses. 
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And then we are among the river flats, 
where marshmen stalk about on their long 
stilts ; and wild-fowl, startled by the train, 
flop over the oozy waters. And now we 
are arrived amid a startling hullabaloo of 
people clamouring for their luggage, the 
cries of the fly-drivers, and the touting of 
those who have undesirable lodgings to let. 
Poor Laddie is let out of his dog-box, and 
whines piteously for a drink ; the children, 
too, are thirsty, and thickly covered with 
dust from head to foot. And the elders 
have the forlorn feeling that they know 
not where they will lay their heads this 
night. What a hunt for lodgings, while 
the youngsters are left to mind the dog, 
and quench their thirst in ginger-beer ! 
“ What, five children, mum! couldn’t think 
of it,” from the most desirable of land- 
ladies, and something like despair settles 
upon the homeless wanderers. And then 
the affable flyman remembers that he is to 
take up a large party from a terrace 
near the sea for the afternoon train, 
and it turns out that these rooms 
will be at liberty forthwith. And then 
how delightful to take one’s ease just by the 
margin of the rippling tide, while tea is 
getting ready, and the inevitable shrimps 

are being cheapened at the door; while 
| the children riot on the sands, and Laddie 
dashes, barking, among the salt sea waves. 

But for us who are left behind on the 
platform, and have to plange once more 
into the hot, City glare, what more season- 
able occupation than to take a glance at 
other people who ave going out of town ? 
Here is Victoria, where you might think that 
| everybody is going southwards, and where 
| big trains are being made up for gay East- 
bourne, for quiet, breezy Seaford, for 
Brighton, for Worthing, and the lovely 
Isle of Wight. Here the crowd of olive 
branches is less noticeable. It is a 
fashionable pair, with one little boy, who 
arrive in a private omnibus loaded with 
} luggage, and a man-servant who attends 
to all the details of departure; or a 
cluster of blooming girls, with brothers 
] grown up into eye-glasses and tall collars. 
Here are glittering bicycles, and the 
nattiest of travelling cameras, and bundles 
of easels, and sketching materials, and all 
| kinds of oddments. Yonder is a musical 
party with banjo and fiddle cases, and dark- 
eyed, handsome girls, and a young Roscius 
in a dramatic cloak, and with corkscrew 
ringlets, all bound for some melodious 
“hall by the sea.” And here is my lord, 
who is running down to his yacht at 





Cowes, with his sleek-looking valet in 
attendance, and milady with her jewel-case 
and her maid andcompanion. Nowitisa 
party of soft-speaking nuns, with a jolly- 
looking mother superior at the head of 
them, whom the porters cap respectfully, 
and call “your Reverence.” But all in 
their turn vanish through the barriers, 
the long train steams away, and once 
more we are left behind. Then to 
Charing Cross, where a like scene presents 
itself, with democratic rushes at intervals 
for the trains for Ramsgate and Margate. 
And at Waterloo, also, what long and 
loaded trains are starting for the west—for 
Bournemouth, for Exmouth, or Torquay, 
and the sunny watering- places along 
the Devon coast! But here is a party 
all to itself of another kind — meagre 
figures in hodden-grey, with rough Scotch 
caps on the closely-cropped heads, while 
armed warders occupy the coruers of the 
carriage, and the clink of fetters is heard 
as one or the other of the convicts moves 
furtively and uneasily to and fro. Yet 
yonder is a face among them which has 
beamed over many a hospitable feast, and 
has been as gay a8 any at some yachting 
party, or expedition of pleasure. Now the 
face is turned away from all the bustle 
and humour of the scene of departure, 
with an expression of misery too poignant 
for words to describe. 

But everywhere the cabs are rolling, 
piled up with luggage — from barracks, 
from hospitals, from parsonage, and from 
every quarter, obscure or aristocratic, for all 
the world and his wife are going out of 
town. 





CURIOS FROM THE DAILY PRESS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the excellent man- 
agement of the daily press, one is now 
and then liable to be surprised at the extra- 
ordinary blunders which from time to 
time creep into its columns. Many of 
these, of course, are attributable to the 
haste with which newspapers have to be 
“ made-up ” to satisfy the demands of the 
public for the latest intelligence. Others 
are merely printers’ errors, which are in a 
sense inevitable; but bad “copy” is no 
doubt responsible for a large proportion of 
mistakes of this sort. There is yet a 
further variety of blunders, however, 
having an origin for which haste is an 
insufficient excuse, and for which the 
printer cannot be blamed. A by no means 
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obscure paper, for example, heralded in 
the commencement of the present year 
with the words: “To-day we enter upon 
the tenth decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” At first sight, perhaps, this might 
seem probable; but on careful consideration 
it becomes evident that we are still in the 
ninth decade. 

It goes without saying that a great and 
amusing clars of blunders arises from the 
employment of ambiguous forms of ex- 
pression, or, in other words, from ‘“ slip- 
shod” English. Quite recently a leading 
London daily concluded its obituary notice 
of the late Baron Dowse as follows: “A 
great Irishman has passed away. God 
grant that many as great, and who as 
wisely shall love their country, may follow 
him.” Now, it is obvious that the above 
may convey to some readers a significance 
undreamt of by the writer. It is only fair 
to say in passing, however, that “bulls” 
of this kind are not confined to newspaper 
columns, They may even be found in 
Acts of Parliament. The Bank-note Act, for 
instance, contains the proviso: ‘That the 
signatures of the persons employed to sign 
the notes shall be impressed by machinery.” 
Not long ago, too, an American paper 
gave a curious account of a Western mil- 
lionaire. This concluded by observing 
that “He arrived in California twenty 
years ago with only one shirt to his back ; 
and since then he has contrived, by close 
application to business, to accumulate ten 
millions.” A Newcastle paper, again, had 
the following, the composition, no doubt, 
of the advertiser: “The ‘Gleaner’ is one 
of the finest and fastest boats on the Tyne ; 
her accommodation is in every respect 
good and comfortable, her crew skilful, 
steady, and obliging, being newly-painted 
and decorated for pleasure trips.” 

Blunders of another kind are the result 
of taking a little too much for granted ; 
and they, like slipshod writing, are far 
from being limited to the newspaper press. 
In its ‘‘ Annual Survey” of the year 1889, 
for example, a popular periodical included 
the King of Holland in its death-roll. 
Later intelligence from the Hague, how- 
ever, showed that the Monarch had revived 
in a remarkable manner from his severe 
indisposition. Then we have the amazing 
attempts of foreigners to express them- 
selves in “ English.” Within the past few 


weeks a French paper alluded to the 
Attorney-General as “Sir Thebster”; and, 
Exhibition, the following 
in a 


during the 
amusing advertisement appeared 


‘misprints now and again. 








Parisian print: ‘“‘ The Hétel de , the 
very most favourite resort of English and 
American travellers, as during the winter 
months presents all kind of comforts for 
what concerns the general heating, during 
the summer is just fit to afford the freshest 
and the most wholesome temperature on 
account of its special position, breadth, 
and ventilation. The largest and most 
monumental table d’héte is there to be 
found.” Surely the table d’héte here 
advertised must have been of a most 
attractive design. 

Our neighbours furnish some very curious 
A Parisian 
evening paper recently had the prospectus 
of a new mining company, which was 
described in the most glowing terms. But 
the whole effect was destroyed by the 
sentence : ‘' Cette mine est certainement la 
plus riche du monde en filous,” The last 
word should, of course, have been “ filons” 
(veins). As it stood, however, the passage 
read: “ This mine is certainly the richest 
in the world in swindles,” 

We noted above that taking too much 
for granted is a fruitful source of errors. 
Quite lately we noticed a writer in a well- 
known paper asserting that no monument 
of Charles the Second exists, save the 
wooden effigy in Westminster Abbey. In 
Edinburgh, however, a statue, erected in 
1685, stands in front of the old Parliament 
House ; and is the only ‘“ monument,” in 
the sense of a statue, of the ‘“ Merry 
Monarch” now existing. The Scottish 
newspapers constantly complain, not always 
without reason, of the “ignorance” dis- 
played by London journalists of matters to 
the north of the Tweed. Here is an 
example: ‘‘ Argyll is one of the most 
attractive counties in Auld Reekie.” This, 
it appears, “is not only from a sporting 
point of view, but also on account of the 
rugged and majestic grandeur and beauty 
of its scenery.” The above is from a well- 
known sporting paper; and may be true 
enough of Argyle, but it was not previously 
known that the boundaries of “ Auld 
Reekie ” were so comprehensive, 

The remarkable developement of the 
game of golf in England has given rise to 
curious paragraphs in the papers. One 
writer spoke of “ teeing the caddie”; and 
only the other day another said that “ here 
and there along the coast suitable links are 
being prepared, and apparently the 
‘caddy’ will be wielded far into the 
summer months.” The “ caddie,” however, 
is merely an attendant who carries the 
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player’s clabs ; and he would possibly be 
much surprised at the idea of being “ teed,” 
or ‘ wielded.” 

The leading paper in Queensland, a few 
months ago, in reviewing a book, remarked : 
‘There need be demand no longer for 
Jules Verne’s and other blackguards’ 
works of imagination.” But the next issue 
had the correction: “For ‘other black- 
guards’ please read ‘Rider Haggard’s,’” 
A financial paper had: “I would ask Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. W. H. Smith, and Balfour, 
who are always telling lies, that by our 
agitations,” etc. The correction afterwards 
appeared: “Are always telling us.” A 
leading daily, in its report of Mr. Goschen’s 
recent speech at the London Chamber of 
Commerce, ran: “They should act as 
patriots, and see that they traded with 
sufficient nerves.” But it was “ reserves” 
that Mr. Goschen would like to see 
enlarged. 

A ludicrous effect is sometimes produced 
by the intermingling of the matter be- 
longing to different paragraphs. In a 
Lancashire evening paper this curious 
obituary notice was inserted not long since : 
‘A large cast-iron wheel, revolving nine 
hundred times a minute, exploded ia the 
City lately, after a long and painful illness. 
Deceased was a prominent member of the 
local temperance association.” Another 
Lancashire print had the lines : 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the aperient spring. 

And in a corner of an Oxford paper, a 
poem concluded : 

Death is past, and all its sorrows 
Swallowed up in victory ; 

Endless joys in bliss await them, 
Life and immorality. 

A celebrated temperance reformer was 
once reported to have said that ‘ drunken- 
ness was jolly,” whereas he had described 
it as “folly” ; while, some years ago, in 
an account of a “‘spelling-bee,” a local 
paper asserted that “The Rev. —— had 
been put out of the spelling-bee for 
drunkenness.” An indignant letter, how- 
ever, from the clergyman, explained that 
he had been “ put out of the competition for 
spelling ‘drunkenness’ with one ‘n.’” 
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But was her father a king? Was she 
in 2 smallest degree a princess ? 
0. 








She was neither more nor less than a 
peasant girl of Corfu. Her home was close 
by Kressida, on the shores of Lake Kalli- 
kiopoulo—the lake which is not really alake, 
but just a deep, enclosed bay behind the 
town of Corfu—one of the most lovely 
nooks of the loveliest island of the Medi- 
terranean, where the sky is of the bluest 
and the clear lake waters but a second and 
@ liquid sky. 

It was a brilliant March day; the sun 
so hot that the women tied their thick 
cotton kerchiefs well over their brows, and 
left a double flap on the nape of their 
necks, Did one ever see such head-gear 
as they all wore under those kerchiefs ? 
Huge rolls of hair—was it real or false 1— 
coiled with red ribbon, the whole being so 
wound about their heads as to make the 
said heads more than double the size 
Nature had made them. Could it be that 
fashion had followed the order of prudence, 
and that there was a sense in that pon- 
derous coiffure? Surely no sun-rays could 
strike the brain through such a thick mass. 
It makes the outer kerchief lie almost 
square on the top of the head, so that, 
unless you see what is under the pent- 
house, you think for the moment of the 
square head-gear of the Neapolitan women. 

But, as yet, Nastasia Petros was a young 
girl, and she did not wear this somewhat 
ugly, if quaint, addition to her own black 
locks, These were knotted in the nape of 
her neck, in the fashion that it appears 
Nature ordains most women, who do not 
give much time to hair-dressing, shall 
arrange their hair. However, being so 
hot, one only saw the curly fringe that 
showed its tips beyond the yellow kerchief. 
For the rest, her costume was the same as 
that of half-a-dozen other girls and women 
who might have been seen in the fields and 
vineyards close about. This was a short 
blue stuff skirt, a loose white chemise over 
her shoulders, with big loose sleeves, and 
@ smart apron. 

It was evident that Nastasia had her 
vanities, for her apron was new and of the 
brightest yellow, with red spots. She had, 
too, swinging in one hand, an embroidered 
jacket of thick white woollen stuff, its black 
pattern giving it a grey hue, so thickly 
was it worked. 

The women working in the fields, no 
doubt, had such jackets thrown down 
somewhere, 

Nastasia was not at work, so she carried 
hers, and would, by-and-by, put it on. The 
girl went quickly over the level shore of 
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the hamlet of Kressida, where the gar- 
ments of white linen were lying out to dry. 
She was going down to the ferry. 

A small garment fluttered in the sweet, 
fresh breeze and blew away on to a tuft of 
asphodel. Instinct made the girl stop as if 
to recover it, for her mother washed clothes 
for an hotel in Corfu, and the harvest 
of white garments was the outcome of 
Nastasia’s morning’s work. 

But no. She was not at work at that 
special moment, so she, on second thoughts, 
left the flying garment to be the plaything 
of the wiuds while she went on her way. 

Her father was one of the ferrymen, and 
she knew he would not wait for her— 
not likely. He had, she could see, a boat 
full of stranger-folk—people with felt hats, 
and straw hats, and light coats, and two 
ladies with quite Parisian heads. 

Not that Nastasia knew one word about 
Paris fashions in the sense that those 
ladies did; she only knew that all the 
party must be of the sort she often enough 
saw when she fetched the washing from 
the hotel. She did not know what sort of 


people they could be, for they only talked 
unknown tongues to her, and never a word 
of Greek. How should they ? 


But she did not fear them, for, was not 
her father the ferryman, and the ladies she 
had seen had always meant to say nice 
things to her. She was quite sure they 
had also said pleasant things of her, to 
judge by the expression on their faces; 
and once, one had made a picture of her, 
and—well, Nastasia had not the slightest 
objection to that picture, though the lady 
would not let her put on her best jacket. 
Why a lady should like her best as she 
worked, Nastasia bad never understood. 
The jacket would have made her far 
prettier, of course ; else, why did she carry 
it with her now, for it was in reality too 
hot to wear it ? 

That March day was to be a day of mark 
for Nastasia, For seventeen years she had 
gone on as her young sisters were doing. 
As soon as she could wash well, she had 
gone out by the dawn to wash on those 
Kressida shores, on the banks of a little 
stream she thought nothing of, but which 
of late she had seen the foreign people 
come and look at, and smile as they read the 
scarlet books they carried in their hands, 
She knew nothing of the picture her 
freshly-washed linen made real to them; 
no, she knew very little at all of anything, 

Of late, though, she had begun to learn 
a lesson which most young girls learn, 





whether they be Greek or English, ancient 
or modern. She knew that her face was 
a beautiful face, and she knew that more 
than the peasant lads of Kressida and 
Benizze thought this. Did she not see all 
sorts of people down in the busy town 
over the ferry; the dark Greeks and Al- , 
banians ; the Italians who came over in the 
steamers ; the fair-haired strangers who so 
rarely could speak a word of her tongue ; 
people from far-away cold countries ; but 
people who still managed that Nastasia 
should understand how beautiful she was 
in their eyes ? 

She was gay and proud, and her feet 
danced with elastic lightness down over the 
grey shore, as, without any formed thought, 
she felt how good life was for a girl; how 
full of bravery, how full of conquest and 
victory ! 

And the whole of the morning had gone 
by as she had washed the clothes in the 
stream of Kressida ; and the glaring after- 
noon had come, and—there was her father 
actually pushing off the ferry-boat ! 

Nastasia shouted, threw up her arms, 
flourished her jacket. 

The ferryman had his back towards her. 
Besides, when he had a good boat-load of 
foreigners, was it likely he would have put 
back if he had seen his daughter ? 

A young man in a grey suit, with 
closely-cut fair hair and a yellowmoustache, 
nudged the old man and pointed. Also, 
he spoke some few words in Italian. 

Old Petros understood enough. He 
just glanced round, but completed the first 
stroke of his oar. 

“Si, si; that is my daughter. She is 
late.” 

“Put back for her,” the young man 
signed, 

His action was clear, and old Petros did 
put back sufficiently for Nastasia to spring 
into the ferry-boat. 

The fair, strange man made way for her; 
but she was shy, and she threw herself 
down at the very prow of the boat, where 
she had sprung in. 

So they sailed away over the blue Kalli- 
kiopoulo ; and the ladies and gentlemen 
had out their scarlet guide-books, and read 
and pointed here and there, and she heard 
the name “Nausicaa,” and her father 
nodded and pointed to her own washing- 
stream of Kressida. Then, too, she heard 
again a word the strangers were always 
using, and, though they said it quite dif- 
ferently to her father, she knew they were 
telling the old story of the King Odysseus, 
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and of how his ship was changed into a rock. 
That had always seemed a foolish way to 
punish a man, and she was glad to think 
such things were not done nowadays. 
Fancy ! if one day her father’s ferry-boat 
were to be turned into stone, and left out 
there in the middle of Kallikiopoulo! 
Luckily, Petros was no king, and did no 
great sins. Nevertheless, Nastasia and all 
the people of Kressida of course believed 
the story and asked no questions—there 
were many things one had to believe and 
not question. Was there not the wonderful 
story of Saint Spiridion, the holy saint? 
Ay, and many another. Well, to believe 
is easier than to reason. 

So Nastasia sat and heard the hundred- 
times-told story. 

The telling was done before they got to 
the landing-place at Canone, and the ladies 
and gentlemen had given up looking at 
the rock-ship of Odysseus, and began to 


look at her. Then a lady talked to her, 
and asked her what she did at home, Did 
she spin ? 

“No. She washed clothes.” 


And then the lady smiled; but her 
answer came in the language Nastasia did 
not understand, and she heard her say, 
** Nausicaa ” again ; and she was sure, too, 
that the lady was speaking of her as 
“Nausicaa.” Very foolish! because they 
must know that Nausicaa, in the story, 
was a king’s daughter. 

Well, the landing came, and the ladies 
said : “ Addio, Nausicaa,” which made her 
feel angry, though for what reason she 
could not tell. 

The yellow-haired gentleman was kinder 
by far. He asked her her name, and, when 
she told him, he said ‘“ Addio, Nastasia ;” 
and besides saying her own name he said 
it all as nicely as if really he could speak 
Greek—her own tongue. 

The girl sprang ashore and ran off along 
the white road, so that she was out of 
sight long before any one of the strangers 
had left gazing at the lovely sight of blue 
sea girt by the orange-garlanded hills. The 
sun was lowering, and the indescribable 
rosy flush was tinging the hills of Corfu. 
No wonder they must stop and gaze, and 
stop and gaze again as they sauntered 
leisurely along the winding white road 
from the little promontory ; for, who that 
has not seen can imagine the beauty of 
the sunset hues of Corfu? Rose and violet, 
and blue of waters, with the creamy 
glancing crest of waves, then the scarlet, the 
crimson flush of the afterglow lasting long, 





but at last paling before the rosy grey of 
twilight. 


Twilight had come and gone, and people 
had finished dinner at the hotels. Ladies 
were fanning themselves on the balconies, 
and the men were smoking or sauntering 
in twos and threes along the walks of the 
public gardens. Some were wandering 
about the winding, involved streets of the 
busy town, where the Corfiotes were 
smoking at the smaller native cafés, Our 
friend of the yellow moustache was one of 
these. 

He was an Englishman ; by name Peter 
Brown ; not a name of romance, you will 
say, and yet if ever there was a man to 
whom one could easily, by his appearance, 
tack the possibility of romance, Peter 
Brown was the man. Why, one cannot 
define. There are hundreds of men far 
handsomer than he was, quite as ath- 
letic-looking, and far more striking 
in his conversation. But he had the 
charm, and grace, and manfulness of a 
perfect gentleman; and his ordinary speech 
gained some attraction from a manner 
which Nature had given him. Perhaps 
the charm was somewhere vaguely between 
the smile his lips could be seen to give 
you, though the yellow moustache was so 
thick and long; between that and some 
sweet and kindly gravity in his grey eyes, 
which seemed always to say that the 
affairs of his companion were his affairs. 
For the time being, we go no further down 
into his character. 

There was a little street, the Odos 
Maria, at the corner of which was the 
Café Xeno. He had just turned that 
corner, when he saw two people sitting at 
the very furthest table, sipping coffee. 

One was Nastasia, the other a dark- 
skinned, handsome young Corfiote. The 
young fellow, of course, wore the national 
Greek dress—one likes to see in it a sur- 
vival of antique fashion—the broidered, 
loosely hung jacket on his shoulder, the 
thickly kilted linen tunic. Spotlessly 
white was the tunic of Anastasius, or 
‘‘ Tass,” Pascaris, His belt, too, held 
some weapon with a shining steel handle ; 
there was the corner of a scarlet handker- 
chief sticking up at one corner, and round 
his waist was girded a voluminous purple 
girdle. Clearly the young man was in 
gala dress, or furbished up for some occa- 
sion—one cannot always define, but one 
may feel when a man has taken some care 
over his get-up. 
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Clearly love was the reason and the 
ruler of Anastasius, for his face and his 
eyes were alight in the one particular way 
for which love can alone answer. 

His mistress was a lofty one. Ay, 
beautiful enough, but lofty, too! And 
who was she ? 

Nastasia. 

One looks for the moment through the 
eyes of the onlooker, Peter Brown—he 
read the history, but only half read it. 
People do that, and so often make 
mistakes. In this case, he could only read 
the effect; and being a perfectly honest 
soul, by no means given to over-rating 
himself, and, above all, quite kindly to all 
the world, never for a second imagined 
that his personality had the most distant 
link to Nastasia’s loftiness. 

His first thought was: “ What a hand- 
some pair!” Next a touch of thought led 
him on to say mentally : ‘‘ What a typical 
pair! The classical days standing up alive. 
A Greek god, and no mistake!” Those 
words made his lip curve under his yellow 
moustache, for he could not help remem- 
bering how the hackneyed epithets had 
been done to death by one if not by five 
hundred novelists. And seeing he was in 
a Greek island for the first time, he, too, 
grew lofty, and scorned the fanciful stories 
in comparison of the greater reality of type 
he was looking upon. ‘A Greek god!” 
Yes; but the divinity was making very 
human love, all the same. 

The girl, too, as Brown looked on from 
his corner, had to bend from her loftiness, 
for she smiled, and her beautiful head 
bowed a little as her lover, in a lover's 
worshipful way, let his fingers dally with 
the strings of her gay apron. 

What would have come next, Heaven 
only knows, for a friend of Brown’s broke 
the silence. He came from behind, clapped 
him on the shoulder, and asked him what 
he was “ dreaming about.” 

‘‘ Nausicaa,” was the answer. 

The friend had been in the boat that 
afternoon, and the one word was enough, 
added to the nod by which Brown signed. 

“ Whew !” whistled the friend. 

That whistle was heard. It spoiled the 


| situation. Anastasius let his fingers drop 


from the apron-strings and stood erect, an 
offended divinity. His hand was at once 
on the shining, polished handle which just 
showed above the opening of his pouch-like 
belt. 

Nastasia drew apart, flushed rosy red, 
but, maiden-like, had her dignity ready to 





hand. She did not laugh, or look con- 
fused. No; not atall. She simply shook 
out her jacket, thrust one arm into its 
sleeve, and turned her shoulder com- 
mandingly to her companion, as much as 
to say: “Help me on with the other 
sleeve.” 

Brown’s friend here nodded. 

Anastasius was seen to speak ; in reality, 
he said : ‘‘You know that man?” He meant 
Brown, for Brown was taller, fairer, alto- 
gether more to the fore than his inopportune 
friend. 

‘I know so many,” the girl said, gather- 
ing up the loftiness which had slipped 
away, and making more of it in conse- 
quence of that same short lapse. ‘They 
all come to Kressida ; they mostly see me. 
They are polite.” 

“ Polite !” 

‘You'd like to kill them all!” Nastasia 
cried ; and instead of fear in her voice, 
there was a trembling ring, almost a veiled 
laugh as she tossed her head. 

“ He is the cause of your hardness! But 
what do I care?” the fiery young Corfiote 
cried. ‘They love you, you think—eh ? 
Go with them to their land of ice,” 

“Them! Thank you. One would be 
enough for a girl.” 

Anastasius turned on his heel, and was 
round the corner where the café stood, in 
asecond. It would have been better had 
he stayed one moment longer. 

In that moment, Brown, who knew the 
sense of things far more clearly than his 
feather-headed companion did, had seized 
some view of the matter that was akin to 
the truth. He pushed his friend back- 
wards, saying : 

“Go back to the hotel, and do not come 
out again to-night.” 

“Whew!” again came the whistle. 

** Don’t be a fool ; but—go.” 

Accordingly he went. He knew enough 
of Brown and Brown’s grey eyes to com- 
prehend that he had better obey. 

Peter Brown stepped forward to 
Nastasia, 

“We have angered your friend, I see, 
There is no need for him to be angry. 
Fetch him; I must speak with him. 
My friend does not know. He never 
meant x 

There was hesitation. 

Some evil spirit of coquetry—is it in all 
women 1—took possession of all Nastasia. 
She answered glibly—there was no occa- 
sion for her to talk lame Italian, as one 
generally had to do with strangers, for 
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this one spoke her own Greek—and she 
said: “It is nothing, nothing. Tass is not 
my brother. DoI need to obey him? Do 
I need to turn my back on whoever he may 
desire ? ” 

“Bat you must fetch him. I must 
speak with him.” 

‘‘He is there, there!” with a wave of 
the hand. 

Nastasia chose to be imperious with 
everybody just at that moment. So— 
moments were lost. 

There was nothing for it evidently 
but to let matters take their course. 
Brown, after standing one moment longer, 
sauntered onwards and down to the quay. 
If a pair of Corfiote lovers quarrelled, why 
should he trouble? Even if he did know 
a little of what fiery-blooded jealousy could 
imagine and might imagine, was he not as 
strong and as cool as another man ? 
Besides, jealousy and he were not touching 
each other; he was only thinking of his 
friend. 

So he strolled on and reached the quay, 
where, though it was hours before the big 
black steamer was advertised to start, there 
were already heaps of the luggage of 
travelling tourists, besides knots of native 
folk going off to Greece. Montenegrins, 
Dalmatians, white-tunicked Greeks, black- 
hatted Greek priests, Turks with the red 
fez ; nay, who was there not? 

There was a young moon just then, and 
she was already showing her silver crescent 
in the eastern sky. On the be-greyed waters 
the new light of the night brought back the 
day’s blue, silvered and jewelled, as the 
wavelets softly rose and fell; there white- 
keeled American ships of war lay still on 
the waters, resting in their Mediterranean 
cruise ; lanterns hung here and there, and 
the moon-rays struck athwart the stars and 
stripes. Just beyond lay the Austrian- 
Lloyd steamer, lanterns there moving about, 
and the distant murmur of voices declaring 
that loading was going on there. A boat- 
man came up to Brown, and asked if he 
was ‘for the ship ?” 

6c No.” 

Still Brown lingered on. There was 
enough going on about him to fill the eyes 
of an idle man, and he was a man who had 
the happy faculty of finding pleasure in 
even the small, daily doings of the people 
he came across in his travels. Sights were 
not for him always those he had to pay 
money to see; nature and picturesque 
people were to be had for—only the trouble 
of opening one’s eyes. 





So he stood for half an hour—for an 
hour. 


In that interval, Anastasius had gone 
again to Nastasia. He had let his anger 
grow; he had upbraided her with falsity 
and with coquetry. In fact, his tongue 
had run on so hotly that he had said 
five hundred things his heart never 
meant, 

The truth was, he loved Nastasia ; had 
loved her ever since he was a boy; and the 
whole place of Kressida looked upon the 
two as belonging to each other. 

One can never account for the ways of 
girls! Nastasia, in her heart of hearts, 
thought no one the equal of Anastasius. 
He was her lover ; she would one day be 
his wife, and then she would no more wash 
the linen by Kressida, but would live with 
him in the town of Corfu, where he had a 
fine trade out in the road of the black- 
smiths. 

Then on this very day had come the 
unreasonableness, the hurly-burly in her 
mind, the actual wickedness which had 
made her pretend she did not care for him. 
Never before had she felt that she liked 
other people to say that she was beautiful ; 
never before had she really felt that in 
some strange way, she, just a peasant 
girl, had some strange power of winning 
admiration. 

The feeling was pleasant; she had in- 
dulged it, and had let it grow; she had 
had such a day of new delights as she had 
never had before. Could it be that these 
— could love her as Tass loved 

er? 

She made up her mind to come into 
Corfu on the morrow ; if her mother had 
no such order from the hotel, she herself 
would invent the order. Did she not often 
have messages given to her by the maids 
about hurrying back with the linen of the 
travelling people? And when she came 
she would surely see again those gentle- 
men, specially the one with the yellow 
moustache, who could speak her own 
Greek with her. 

To this point Nastasia had arrived when 
Tass met her and scolded her. Now 
scolding always irritates one, even if the 
scolding be just, and Nastasia being a girl 
with a fiery spirit, resented the lecture 
more than a tame girl would have done. 

She answered back; she gave taunt for 
taunt ; she entirely forgot herself, even as 
her lover forgot himself. 

“Why do you not go?” was her cry as, 
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walking along the white, moonlit road, she 
saw that Tass kept by her side. 

“TI do not leave you till 1 give you to 
your father.” 

“ You are devoted !” 

* Not at all. But he shall not say that 
I quarrel with you, and——” 

“*And—— What? The road is safe.” 

“Ay. All roads are safe here, of course. 
But Ido not leave you alone, I will be 
silent, and I will walk behind you; but I 
shall keep you in sight till you are in your 
father’s boat.” 

Nastasia was mad. She was furious at 
this, What she said, she never knew, but 
she sprang forward and ran till she was 
out of breath. 

Nay, scarcely that. The moon was 
hidden by some thick trees, and she ran 
till she stumbled against an old man. 

It was her father, strolling along to his 
boat. He, likewise, had been in the 
town. 

As both cried out, running footsteps 
came close. 

There was—Anastasius, too! 

“Ah!—your father! Petros—she is 
safe. She will tell you Addio.” 

He was gone. 





So the horn was filled for the two lovers. 
And now we are back again by the quay, 
where we left Peter Brown. 

Boat-loads of people had gone off to the 
steamer ; the quay had lost its picturesque 
groupings of quaintly-costumed people, 
whe were on board; and now the folks 
going off were those who had taken the 
first-class cabins for Patras, the visitors 
and tourists from the hotels who, whatever 
nation they be of, all dress alike and look 
like so many pictures out of fashion-books, 

Brown found some acquaintances 
amongst them ; talked to one and another, 
and wished them “ Bon voyage.” He was 
to follow in three or four days ; they might 
meet again. 

He turned to go back to his hotel. 

Now he of course knew the way. It 
was quite a direct way; but if you know 
Corfu you will know how innumerable 
streets go off at innumerable points, 
making such apparently slight divergencies. 
There are cafés at almost every corner ; 
shoe shops, with scarlet shoes hanging up, 
for every third shop ; ‘‘ pharmacy ” shops 
about as often. Really there is scarcely a 
distinctive mark for the streets. 

You may lose your way in a moment; 
and, try as you will, you get more involved, 





the more you try to find the right way. 
Brown did this. 

He was very cool, and very grand in his 
calm power of finding his way in the end. 
He looked at the sky above, and in the 
strip which the narrow street gave him 
he thought he saw certain stars yes, 
a slight turn to the right would set him 
the proper way. 

The slight turn was ready to his hand 
with a gay café at the corner, but the gay 
light was ended where the café ended, 
and the street was a dark one. 

Never mind, it led in what he believed 
to be the right direction. 

All at once, he heard steps, Somebody 
was following him ; there was no one else 
about, 

Brown was by no means a coward; but, 
to be alone, and dogged in a dark, Greek 
street, is not what the bravest man would 
choose. Besides, an Englishman goes about 
unarmed, while a Greek, a Corfiote, is sure 
to have some arm in his belt. 

So, though Brown had no cowardice in 
him at all, he did yet know that he might 
the next find himself in an unenviable 
position. 

Instinct braced his nerves, He set his 
teeth, and his hands clenched, as he thrust 
each one down into a pocket of his trousers. 
He moved not one degree more quickly ; 
nay, in his tread, there was unhurrying 
decision. The man behind him was by his 
side, and by some sort of action commanded 
the Englishman’s attention. 

“We are strangers. You cannot want 
aught of me,” Brown said, in Greek. 

“ True, we are strangers. Buta stranger 
has injured mé, and the stranger is your- 
self, I endure no injury from friend or 
foe. You can fight? I can.” 

“ Assuredly. But I fight not without 
reason. You must also provide the 
arms.” 

The coolness angered the already angry 
Greek. 

“You steal Nastasia Petros from me! 
Will I fight you on equal grounds?” And 
the next moment steel flashed in the faint 
light, and Brown was on the ground. 

“Tt is false ” he cried; but the 
were smothered as he uttered 








words 
them. 

Anastasius walked away. Perhaps he 
was cool at once. We do not follow him, 
or enquire into his thoughts. 


How long Brown lay there we are 
not sure; but, at any rate, the new March 
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morning found him in bed at his hotel. 
If you want details as to how he got 
there, you may take it that he had letters 
in his pocket. 

His wound was sufficient to make him 
weak by the loss of blood, and Corfu was 
ringing with the news that an English 
gentleman had been robbed and murdered 
in the streets at night. 

Hotel-bills were paid by timorous per- 
sons, and every ship in harbour was to 
be crowded and over-crowded, 

Of course the hotel manager did his 
wildest to quiet people’s minds, but until 
the nine days’ wonder had run through 
three of its nine days he was powerless. 

Nastasia, perhaps, had a hard time of it 
at home; anyway, she was kept to her 
washing by Kressida, and the nonsense 
which the foreign folks had put into her 
head by likening her to Nausicaa, the 
King’s daughter, had time to filter down to 
common-sense. 

“Serve you right!” said her mother. 
* Anastasius is far too good for you, and— 
and—if only Demetra were old enough 
——! Well! he is lost. I am glad he had 
sense not to love you too much—that is 
bad for man.” 

Nastasia was far too hurt to answer. 
The sparkling water of Kressida was 
mingled with her falling tears, but now 
the great scene was over and done she 
saw how wicked she had been. 

Could she ever speak to Anastasius 
again? Would he ever speak to her? 

er mother could not do without sending 
her over to Corfu. Ah, but she dreaded 
being sent ! 


She was sent. 
the dreadful day. 
No sooner was she within the first street 
than another met her. ‘‘ Anastasius was 
shut up. He had confessed. He had told 


It was three days after 





the story. Till the Englishman could see 
the authorities, he could not be freed. 
He ! — Anastasius — to rob an English- 
man !” 

“ He has not!” 

“Well, they say not—some people. 
But why stab, unless you rob ?” 

‘You know nothing!” And Nastasia 
flew like a mad girl upstairs, and along 
corridors, praying that she “ Might see the 
Englishman—the Englishman who could 
talk Greek !” 


Perhaps when she did see him she felt 
her courage fail. Anyhow, she cried a 
good deal, and she told the Englishman’s 
sister just exactly everything she had done 
so foolishly, and everything about Tass 
and herself. 

Then Peter Brown got up a little scene, 
and, as he was not really in the least 
danger, he made the doctor and the 
legal people manage so that Anastasius 
and Nastasia should make peace in his 
room, 

“T will come to the wedding in a 
month,” he ended. “I go away to 
Athens, then I come back here for a 
wedding—you know? What present shall 
I bring ?” 

Then Nastasia went down on her knees, 
kissing his hands and crying. 

Anastasius stood erect, as like a Greek 
god as even a modern man could be, 
“Signor, our lives are yours—and you 
forgive me!” 

But in a month after, it was a very good 
present, indeed, that was carried into the 
little house by the street of the black- 
smiths. 

Brown, in Engiand, colours up his story 
of Corfiote adventure; but, somehow he 
always ends by saying he has a great 
respect for his “ bandit,” as he laughingly 
calls Anastasius. 
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